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SUFFERING AND FORTITUDE, 

{A more interesting account than the following, of the adven- 

twes of two females and their eight children, we have never 


ith.] 
nti From the Johnstown, N. Y. Republican. 


A case came under my observation last week, 
wich for igs Cisplay of pagent fortityde, untiviz: 

rseverance, and dgep and cruel suffering, as well 
asthe melancholy interest which it has excited, 
has few or no parallels. 

Two brothers, whose wives also were sisters, re- 
sided near Glasgow, in Scotland, and on the fruits 
oftheir industry, in their lucrative and respectable 
gecupation, (they were calico printers) supported 
their families in comfort and ease, and were ena- 
bled to give their eight children all the advantages 
of mental and religious instruction for which the bet- 
ter class of tradesmen particularly are so distin- 
guished in that country. The distress, however, 
which for years has pervaded the manufacturing 
districts of Great Britain extended at last to them, 
and continued its visitations until their prospects 
were destroyed, and their perseverance exhausted. 
Denied all hope of better times, they resolved in 
despair to abandon an occupation which no longer 
repaid their toil, and in June last they embarked 
with their families for Canada, with the purpose of 
purchasing and cultivating land. 

They settled in the town of Ramsay, 200 miles 
above Montreal, and there soon found in the task of 
building their log hut, and clearing their heavily tim- 
hored new land, that they were entirely unfitted for, 
and unequal to the duties and labours of Yheir new 
vocation. Provisions were dear and scarce, the cli- 
mate severe, and their fund of money almost ex- 
hausted ; a hard winter was before them, and— 
looking on their wives and children, who had thus 
far endured their privations patiently, if not cheer- 
fully—they resolved with the advice of their few 
neighbours, to cross into “the States,” and seek 
employment in some of the new manufactories.— 
They started on the 15th Nov. expecting to send 
inashort time for the families which they were 
leaving but slenderly provided. It was not, how- 
ever, until the 10th of February that a letter reach- 
ed ids anxious expectants, stating that they had at 
length found employment at Fall River in Massa- 
chusetts, and would send for their families as soon 
as they had earned the means. 

But for this their families could not wait—they 
were sinking under the pressure of evils among 
whieh the “ hope delayed” counted but as trifling. 
The sam of money which the husbands had been 
able to leave them was but small, and the scarcity 
of provisions prevailing in the incipient settlement 
Was shared by them even to extremity—to abso- 
lute hunger. The crevices and seams of their log 
hut were but partially closed, and admitted the 
snow at every blast of the winter wind. Amid 
hunger and cold and the cries of their children, 
their thoughts often turned to their own pleasant 
home by the Water of Leven. The few and dis- 
tant neighbors gave them no assistance, for they 
did not know their wants—‘ we had’nt ony means 
0’ repaying oblegations,” said one of them to me, 
“and sae we did na like to ask them !””—and these 
two women, who in their own country had per- 
haps never seen an axe, were obliged, standing to 
the knees in snow, to cut down with their own 
hands the trees from which they obtained fuel for 
the fire around which their children shivéred. 

This they could not endure longer, & in good time 
had the letter arrived. They knew then where their 


A sleigh was engaged, and their little preparations 
soon made. But the snow threatening to break up, 
the man dared ‘not venture upon the long journey, 
and refused to go! This was x cruel stroke; the 
cup of their affliction had long been full, and this 
last drop might well have caused its waters of bit- 
terness to overflow—for no pans cut so sorely as 
those of disappointed hope. ‘“a‘hey had now no 
choice but to endure as they ‘~~ endured, or—to 
attempt the journey ae fool, “ue pat stetaed inn- 
possible; and besides these children and their 
mothers loved the fathers and husbands from whom 
they were separated. The prospect for the latter 
also might well appal the stoutest heart—the dis- 
tance was nearly 500 miles—winter was at its depth 
—of money they had but four dollars, and there in 
the woods their clothing would sell for nothing, 
(their furniture had been chiefly left at Montreal,) 
—and to crown the whole, they had 8 children, of 
whom the eldest had not reached her 10th year. 
In despite, however, of these fearful difficulties, 
these two heroic females bent up their hearts to the 
undertaking, and on the 18th day of February com- 
menced on foot their toilsome Journey. Each car- 
ried an infant at the breast, with a bundle of cloth- 
ing—the eldest girl, Sarah, carried on her shoul- 
ders her sister of 18 months, and the other 3 girls 
and 2 boys, aged from 3 to 8 years, trudged along 
as well as their little feet could carry them. From 
the 18th of Feb. until the 12th of March, when they 
arrived in this place, the weather had been peculi- 
arly inclement—many days were severely cold, 
there were two deep falls of snow, and constant 
high winds, and for the two last days they had come 
under a cold rajn. % 
Their course has beeti Chitin of retired toude, 
which being little travelled, were but imperfectly 
beaten. Their slender stock of money had been 
long since expended, and they Were forced to rely 
upon such slender charity as their appearance elicit- 
ed (for they never asked any) aw\ their number made 
even that less efficient. But nid snow and storm, 
in hunger and cold, they still pressed on. ‘There 
was no day in which they did not make some pro- 
gress—they slept where they ¢ould, and fed when 
it was offered, and the protectivn of that Providence 
which tempers the wind to fle shorn lamb, and 
their own strong hearts had brought them thus far. 
Little Sarah, who carried her sister, suffered much 
with the soreness from that cause, of her shoulders, 
and two others had their faces frost-bitten ; but all, 
though worn and wearied with the toils of their 
journey, were well in health, and their spirits were 
high in- the ingreasing hope of soon meeting the 
husbands and fathers whom they sought. ‘They 
had several times been carried forward a few miles 
by huimane persons, and thus got over perhaps 35 
of 240 miles which they had passed. 
Strange as it may seem, ang@ dark as is the fact 
for the many towns through wich they passed, this 
was the first place where any‘efficient assistance 
was afforded tothem. During the few days of their 
stay here, they were comfortably housed and fed.— 
Their deficiencies of clothing were supplied, a stock 
of wholesome provisions was prepared, a sleigh was 
sent with them to Albany, where they were sure, if 
from the letters alone which they carried, of furth- 
er assistance, and a sum of money was given them 
besides, which would bear them on their way. The 
simple gratitude and honest pride of their “‘ kindly” 
Scotch hearts were eqnally apparent :—‘‘ Thank 
you, thank you—may Heaven itself bless you!” 
would they say, ‘‘ but don’t if you please—we would 
rather not take more than just for the expenses ;— 
leave it for the poor creatures who need it more!” — 





hearts beaming in their happy faces, they set off 
over the icy road ina sleigh with the children com- 
— y wrapped up, to join soon the fathers of their 
ove. 

My story, Sir, is done—but I wish to ask you— 
is there one man ina thousand ({ do not speak of 
women—of them there may be many) who with 
even one child could have performed that journey 
as they did? Would he not an hundred times have 


\ fainted in exhaustion and despair ?—The heart of 


woman only, sweziug isto #ervisin in the time o 
her trial, could have endured it. 
I believe that I have omitted to tell you the name 


of the subjects of my story—it is Dykes. 
Johnstown, March 16, 1829. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS. 

From the Albany Daily Advertiser, of March 27. 

On the arrrival of this interesting family in Al- 
bany, the letters furnished them in Johnstown were 
delivered; a special meeting of the St. Andrew’s 
Society called, and although numerous applications, 
throughout this long and severe winter, had nearly 
exhausted the treasury, a sum as large as prudence 
would permit was immediately appropriated to their 
use ; this, however, fell far short of the amount ne- 
cessary to forward them in comfort to their ultim- 
ate destination, a subscription was therefore set on 
foot, and among the members present, a sum was 
collected which, with the contributions of a few 
charitable individuals, unconnected with the socie- 
ty, was found equal to the object. A vehicle was 
hired; comfortable provisions for a six day’s jour- 
ney were purchased, and under the care ofa steady 
and attentive driver, these heroic women, with 
their interesting families, started for their home on 
the morning cf the L8tk of March. 

On the evening of the same day, the elder of the 
brothers arrived here for the purpose of conducting 
the families home. It would appear that when 
they had accomplished the first fifty miles of their 
toilsome journey, they halted ata tavern, from 
whence they wrote their husbands, stating the cir- 
cumstances which had induced them to leave their 
comfortless residence, and their hopelessness of be- 
ing able to accomplish the task they had underta- 
ken, and the slender prospect they entertained of 
procuring any mode of conveyance. On the re- 
ceipt of this letter he instantly started ; in his anx- 
iety to proceed on his journey, he passed through 
Albany without any enquiry, and in like manner 
through Johnstown,; fortunately in arriving at the 
next town, he found he had missed the stage, and 
although he knew it was adding nothing to his pro- 
gress, as he must be overtaken by the next stage, 
he determined to continue his journey on foot ; such 
was the restless anxiety of his mind to press for- 
ward to the relief of those so deservedly dear to 
him. We say fortunately, for here he overtook a 
fellow traveller, who, in the course of conversation, 
enquired the state of the roads to the eastward, ex~ 
pressing anxiety on account of two women and 
eight children, who were journeying in that direc- 

son. We need not add that he instantly retraced 
is steps. At Johnstown he heard with a full hedyt 
and overflowing eyes, of all that these families had 
suffered, and of their present comforts. On Friday 
last he again arrived in Albany; he sought the 
managers of the St. Andrew’s Society, and it is 
with pride in the honest and honorable feelings of 
our countryman,* that we state he instantly insisted 
on refunding from his slender means, the sum ad- 
vanced from the treasury of that association ; this 
amount they accepted.—He was equally solicitous 
in desiring to repay all the private contributions, 
but who would willingly be deprived of the heart- 








husbands were, and they resolved to go to them. 


It was a pleasant sight when, with their thankful 


* The writer is a Scotchman. 
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felt satisfaction of contributing to the comforts of 
persons so deserving? This restitution was there- 
fore declined. 

We have rarely, if ever, known a case which ex- 
cited so warm and universal sympathy ; on each 
recital of the circumstances, the hand was in the 
pocket before the tale was concluded; and lives 
there an individual, who on such an application, 
would have refused? If there is, we do not envy 
that man's feelings. Let him count over his hoards, 
and glut his eyes with the glittering treasure: we 
would rather follow our wanderers to their happy 
homes, and while our imaginations picture their 
meeting, while the fireside tale of perils overpast 
and hospitality received, starts the sympathetic tear, 
or lights the glow of gratitude on the check, we 
seek no*higher reward than to know that we were 
privileged to be the dispensers of a portion of this 
happiness. Albany, March 26. 


to the advice of the prophet; and he went down to 
the river and dipped himself seven times, and his 
flesh came again clean as the flesh of a little child. 
And he arose, and glorified the God of Israel, say- 
ing, now I know that there is no God in all theearth, 
but in Israel. 

And as the pride of the Syrian captain was 
brought low, so must the pride of the natural heart 
be humbled, before it can be cleansed of the lepro- 
sy of sin. Your hearts, dear children, unless chan- 
ed by the grace of God, are indeed deeply diseased, 
and.you should be anxious to be cleansed as was 
Naaman of hisleprosy. To you a remedy is offer- 
ed; and you have stronger reasons for accepting it, 
for his refusal would only affect his body, yours 
will ruin your soul. .To you is sent a message from 
the most high God—may it reach your hearts, ‘‘ Re- 
pent! Believe ia the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved |” * 
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From the Youth’s Friend. 
NAAMAN HEALED. 

I told you that the mantle of Elijah rested on 
the prophet Elisha. And when the sons or disci- 
ples of the prophets saw the mantle, they said, 
‘The spirit of Elijah doth rest on Elisha.” And 
soitwas. The spirit of the Lord dwelt with his 
prophet, and Elisha wrought many miracles in the 
name of the Lord, and of one of these I am now 
going to tell you. 

In the country of Syria lived a great man whose 
name was Naaman, a general, or chief captain of 
the king’s army, who had the leprosy. This is a 
very dangerous and disgraceful disease, which it was 
always thought could not be cured, and it would 
have been thought as easy for a person to attempt 
toraise the dead as to cure a bad leprosy, but by 
the power of God alone. And this great man heard 
of the prophet Elisha, by a little maid who had 
been brought a captive out of the land of Israel, 
and he determined to go to him, to see if he would 
heal him. 

And the king of Syria, his master, sent by him 
a letter tothe king of Israel, saying that he wished 
him to cure Naaman, itis servant, of his leprosy. 
And when the king of Israel read the letter he rent 
his clothes to show his grief, and said, ‘‘ Am I God, 
to kill and to make alive, that this man doth send 
unto me to recover a man of his leprosy?” for he 
feared that the king wished to quarrel with him. 
And he did not once think of the prophet of the 
Lord. 

And when Elisha heard of the king’s distress he 
sent word for Naaman to come to him, intending 
to show that by the power and might of the God of 
Israel, even this great cure might be performed. 
And Naaman came in great pomp, with his horses 
and his chariots, and stood at the door of the house 
where Elisha was. 

And Elisha did not go out to speak with him; he 
had received a message from God, and he sent it 
to Naaman by his servant—‘‘ Go and wash in Jor- 
dan seven times, and thy Hesh shall come again to 
thee, and thou shalt be clean.” And Naaman went 
away very angry. He was aman of great conse- 
quence, and he wished to be treated as such. He 
thought the prophet would have come out to him, 
and put his hand on him and called on his God, and 
thus have healed him; and he wasina rage, And 
thus it is with many who are rich in this world’s 
goods ; the way to heaven isso simple, so easy, and 
offered alike to all, that their proud hearts cannot 
stoop to accept it. Ifthere was a peculiar path for 
them to walk in, or if it could be purchased even 
with thousands of their gold and their silver, wil- 
lingly would they bestow it; but this will not do. 
The offering must be a meek and humble spirit, 
and in the name of the Saviour of sinners alone will 
this be accepted. 

Naaman wanted to have his own way. He 
thought surely the rivers of Damascus, his own coun- 
try, were better than all the waters of Israel, 


DANGER OF DISOBEDIENCE. 

Arriving at a c)iff on the margin of the lake, we 
stopped to admire the ancient trees which grew 
out of the cliff, whose branches hung like drapery 
towards the water. On one of the boughs, we per- 
ceived a nest full of birds; all our young people 
beheld it with desiring eyes, but they were ordered 
not to attempt toreach it. However Po, alad about 
fourteen years of age, stopped behind, and in at- 
tempting to reach the nest, fell from the tree into 
the water. Providentially we heard the sound of 
his plunge, we hastened towards the spot, and saw 
him struggling in the deep water, being entangled 
by the branches of the trees. His father desired 
him to keep fast hold of the branches till he got 
round to rescue him.—T he jeopardy of the son gave 
speed to the father. He got down the cliff at a lit- 
tle distance, threw himself into the water and swam 
towards his son, dragging a long branch after him. 
When he came opposite to his boy, he held out the 
branch to him, which he caught hold of, and his 
father by great exertion extricated him froma very 
perilous situation. When they reached the shore, 
the boy received -2, very proper chastisement for 
disobeying his father in attempting to take the 
nest after he had forbidden him. 

When Po had ceased to weep, and was walking 
quietly behind us, I turned back and inquired if he 
was afraid he should have been drowned when he 
was struggling in the water.—He said he was very 
much afraid, indeed mere so than ever he had been 
before. What made you afraid? ‘ Death.—Why 
was you more than ever before afraid of death? 
‘ Before you came to us, I did not know any thing 
should happen to us after death; but now I know 
there is something to happen, and something very 
terrible too.’ But you know there is also a happy 
state into which the children of God enter?—‘ Yes, 
but I do not think I am one of his children; I am 
sure I sin against God every day of my life.’ , But 
does not God in his book command you to repent 
of your sins, and to trust in Jesus Christ for salva- 
tion? ‘Hedoes; yet I do not think I have done 
either; but if I live till I am a man, I hope I shall 
go to the Saviour you speak of.’ But should not 
the young as well as the old give over sin, and 
seek salvation through the Son of God? ‘I sup- 
pose they ought.’ Wihat was the last sin you com- 
mitted against Ged ‘ Disobedience to my father.’ 
How do you know that disobedience to parents of- 
fends God? ‘ Because, he says in the book, Chil- 
dren obey your parents.’ Very geod. Let me ad- 
vise you then, without delay, to pray to God to for- 
give you this and all your other sins through Jesus 
Christ. Travels of Theophimus. 








DIALOGUE. 








“ CHARLES AND EDWARD,.ON IMMORAL HABITS. 
[Continued from page 53.] 
Edward. Charles, 1 am happy to find you in. 
You are at leisure, I hope? 





And he would have gone back just as bad as he 
came, had not his servants persuaded him to listen 


Charles. I am at present, and have pleasure at 


=, 


informing you what has come of my search afc 
Tom. 

Ed. The very thing which brought m 
Have you succeeded then in finding him? 

Ch. Not Tom himself. He is gone; but hi 
character is unhappily left behind. I found enou i 
of that to discourage my pursuit of him. é 

Ed. But has he been guilty of any crime which 
is not very common to other young persons ? 

Ch. I should say that he has. They inform me 
that when he got better of the injury he experien, 
ced by falling from the fruit tree in the old man’s 
garden, he was more wild than ever. He betook 
himself again to rambling on Sabbath, and soon go, 
into bad company. 8 

Ed. How stupidly he conducted ? 

Ch. Yes, indeed ; and the event proved it so for 
his company led him to bad places, where Satay 
found plenty of work for him. 

Ed. That is what might have been expects 
Did his master, in the mean time, approve of his 
conduct ?- 

Ch. No; Mr. Loveless, though he had no great 
regard for the Sabbath, or for religion, was watch. 
ful over his own interests. He soon learned tha 
the companions of Tom made him unsteady ang 
idle; that he was far less trusty than before, and 
getting into an entirely bad way. He forbad his 
going abroad, on the Sabbath, without his permis 
sion. 

Ed. Did he also encourage him to go to church? 
I have thought that many young persons fall into 
bad courses, from not knowing how to spend their 
time comfortably, especially on the Sabbath. 

Ch. That is just what my experience teaches me, 
Had any one encouraged me, from the first, to go 
to the house of God, I might have been saved from 
many grievous sins. Mr. Loveless, I believe, is 
himself a careless man, and thinks very little of 
church-going-people. But not to say how that is, 
Tom had become too resolute in wickedness, to be 
easily restrained. It soon came to an open quarrel 
with his master, and he was turned off. 

Ed. And what next? 

Ch, Tom went and connected hiviself with the 
Circus, where he found plenty of idle companions, 
and became more wicked and idle than before. 
He there learned to take a cup too much, and to be 
quarrelsome, aud finally turned out a mere vaga- 
bond ; yes, a drunken vagabond. 

Ed. Alas! You have told the worst, I hope. 

Ch. Notall. He was next taken to the House of 
Refuge, but he contrived to make his escape. He 
might perhaps have been caught, but so small isthe 
hope of his reformation, that no one thinks it of 
much consequence to pursue after him. 

Ed. I would not have expected so great a change 
of conduct in him within so short a time. 

Ch. I should say sotoo; but when I think of my- 
self, and remember what was my course, when 
Providence first sent you to advise me, I do not 
wonder at it. 

Ed. It is true, that the temptations laid before us 
are many and great: I am certain that masters and 
parents are not sufficiently aware of them. But 
must Tom be given up? Is there no way to save 
him from the wicked one? O, why should so many 
of our companions go the downward course? It seems 
tome I would do any thing, make any sacrifice— 

Ch. You weep, Edward; end I could foliow suit, 
and weep with you. But what to do, I know not. 

Ed. There is at least one thing which it is our 
privilege to do. We can supplicate mercy for 
them from Him who saved us from such deadly 
snares. 

Ch. Yes, I thank God, it is more pleasant to me 
now to pray, than it ever»was to do wickedly. 

Ed. Tam glad to hear that—but I must now be 
going. Adieu. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT. 
The following are facts connected with our 
school: 425 children in the school; 88 teachers, 





seeing you here. I have wished an opportunity of 


superintendents, &c.; 64 of the above were once 
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scholars in our own school! 82 of our teachers are | 
ioined in church membership!! A young man, 
about 14 years of age, who was employed the last | 
six months as a teacher, has been suddenly called | 
away by death. He was a scholar for several | 
ears, and behaved well; and when called upon to 
assist as teacher, he was always ready; and during’ 
the six months he was engaged as aregular teach-| 
erhe was very diligent and attentive to his class. 
His conduct at home was very exemplary; and 
his remarks to his mother, previously to his disso- 
jution, indjcated that a divine change had been 
wrought in hissoul. His last words were prayer. | 
—A little girl, six years of age, has twice lately re-| 
turned when going to the week-day school, having 
recollected that she had forgot to pray on those | 
mornings. When she came back, her mother de- 
sired to know why she had returned. In tears she 
acknowledged her neglect, and getired to pray. 
Another girl, seven years of age, on being asked 
by her father if she was happy, replied, ‘‘ Why do 
you ask me that ?—you know I can never be hap- 
py until my heart be changed!” Her father asked 
her if she knew who alone could change it? She 
replied that her teacher had told her it was the 
Lord Jesus Christ. A boy, who has irreligious pa- 
rents, has given great proof of a change of heart, 
and evinces very great powers of memory—he re- 
ellects the substance of several sermons & addres- 
ses Which he heard several years ago. Another 
boy, when buying sweetmeats at an old woman’s 
shop, stole a farthing biscuit, but for six weeks he 
had no rest. in his mind, either at home or abroad, 
and could not satisfy his conscience until he went 
tothe same shop, and bought a half penny-worth of 
biscuits, returning one to the old woman, confes- 
sing to ber, at the same time, that six weeks be- 
fore he had stolen a biscuit from her, but had been 
miserable ever since, until he had made restitu- 
tion.— Wallsend Wesleyan S. S., England. 
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From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
iTYELE MARY (Ss CROSS TO-DAY. 

“ What is the matter, Mary? What makes you 
throw your pretty patch work on the floor, and stamp 
upon itso?’ Mary’s cheeks were very red; for 
she felt a little ashamed, that her mother should see 
her behave so,—and she said, ‘‘ It is very ugly patch 
work, mother, very ugly indeed; and the needle is 
very ugly too. It pricks my fingers every minute.” 
“That is because you do not feel very good natured, 
my dear; not because the needle is naughty,” said 
her mother. ‘* You push the needle in, in such a 
violent hurry, that it pricks your fingers.” ‘1 do 
not love to sew. May I get my play-things, moth- 
er asked littlke Mary. Her mother told her she 
might getthem. So Mary brought out her wooden 
lion and lamb, and her waxen doll, and her little 
milk maid with her churn. And Mary twitched 
the string that kept the milk maid churning, and it 
broke, so that she could not raise her arm up and 
cown any more. Then Mary cried very loud. 
“What is the matter?” asked her mother. “ She 
is avery ugly milk maid,” said Mary, “I cannot 
make her churn any more.” “ That is because you 
were cross, and pulled the string so hard that you 
broke it,” said her mother. Before Mary could 
dry up her eyes, her fathér, and her little cousins 
George and Charlotte, camein. When her father 
asked what made her eyes look so red; her mother 
said, “ Little Mary is cross to-day.” “Oh no, Iam 
hot cross,” said Mary; and she was just going to 
cry again ; but her father looked at her very kindly, 
and though her lips trembled a little, because she 
was very much grieved, she did not cry loud. And 
she ran to find her very little pail, full of pretty corn, 
_ she might shew it to Charlotte. And Char- 

tte brought her a pretty little swan, and a piece 
of steel } and the swan’s mouth was made of mag- 
net. Now magnet loves steel, dearly, and will run 
towards it. So they put the swan in a basin of 
water, and when they held the steel a little way off 


| her mother said she was goit 


much, to see him fly round so; and she put a piece 
of bread on the steel, and held it to him, and said, 
““Come biddy, come.” And the bird swam round 
after the bread, just as he would if he had been 
alive and hungry. ‘Then Charlotte told her that she 
must not hold the steel too near the swan’s mouth, 
for if she did, it would fasten on it, and she could 
not pull it off. 

Then George and Charlotte ran into the next 
room, to play with their cousin’s bow and arrow, 
and herlittle pail of corn. While they were there, 
Mary held the steel too near the bird; and his 
mouth and the steel fastened together, just like two 
pieces of wax ; and because Mary could pull it 
off, she screamed with all her might ; forshe forgot 
that when her father looked kindly at her, she did 
not mean to cry any more that day. “ What, cry- 
ing again?” said her mother. _‘“‘ Why, mother, I 
did not mean to ery afy HEP Gnd I should not 
have cried,—but this swan isso very ugly, he will 
not let go this pieceof steel.” ‘‘ It isnot the swan, 
that is naughty,” said her father. ‘It is my own 
little Mary, whois not very good-natured. You put 
the steel too near the bird, and then, because it fas- 
tened on his mouth, you screamed. Why did not 
you, like a patient little girl, say, ‘ Mother will you 
be so good as to take this off?’ Would it not have 
been much better than to cry so?” Mary said that 
it would have been much better; and then she 
meant to be pleasant all day; but George came run- 
ning in with a dead butterfly which he had found on 
the window ; and he struck his‘ foot against Mary’s 
little pail, and spilled all the corn on the floor. 
** Oh dear,” said Mary, “‘ what an ugly pail.” And 
she cried again. When George had picked up all 
the corn, and Mary was quiet, Charlotte asked her 
aunt ifshe would be so good as to cut out some -hou- 
ses, and trees, and dogs, from some nice white pa- 
per, she held in her hand; and her aunt cut out a 
great many pretty things, and made some little boats, 
and cocked-up-hats for herand Mary. And after 
that, Mary’s father went down into the library ; and 
to her chamber, a 
moment; and she said—you he very kind to 
each other, and I hope I shah*not hear, Mary cry 
again to-day. 

- Now Mary’s mother had told her a great many 
times, never to put any thing in her nose and ears; 
but when little girls are cross, they never know 
what to do with themselves,—so Mary rolled up 
some of the paper, and stuffed it in her ears; and 
after she had done it, she was frightened, because 
her mother had told her, it might hurt her very 
much. So she cried, and rag to the foot of the 
stairs, and called out—crying as loud as she could 
cry, all the time—‘‘ Mother! mother! I’ve got a 
cocked-up-hat in my ear.” And her father and 
mother both came very quick; for she caHed so 
loud they thought she was half killed; and when 
they heard what she said, they laughed very much; 
and that made Mary cry louder. Her mother took 
the paper hat out of her ear, and dried up her tears; 
and when Mary looked round, she saw Charlotte 
sitting in her father’s lap; and she puckered up her 
lip, and looked up to her mother, with a very griev- 
ed face. Her mother shook her finger at her,—so 
she did not cry; but her voicetrembled very much, 
as she said, ‘* Mother, Charl ia sitting in my 
father’s lap.” we: 

“That is because Charlotte is a good girl, and 
does not cry,” said her father. “If little Mary had 
been a good-natured girl, she would have sit in my 
lap, too.” Mary could not bear that, for she loved 
her father very dearly,—and she laid her head 
down in her mother’s lap, and sobbed. 


to sit up, I am sure.” 


wiped her face quite dry. 





from the bird, he would swim all round the water, 
fo catch the piece of steel. Mary laughed very 


and asked him to tak« «: licime, 


“« Mary is 
sick, very sick, I am sure,” said her mother. 
“Charlotte will you ring the bell, that I may tell 
Susan to take her to the nursery. She is too sick 
“Oh no, I am not sick; I 
am not sick; but I do want to cry,” said Mary. 
But she knew it was naughty to do'so; and ina few 
moments, she took her mother’s handkerchief and 
A gentleman came in, 
and began to talk with her father; and bye-and-bye, 
her father shewed him one of Mzr~’s picture books, 


© show toone of 


his little girls. He put it in his pocket; and then 
Mary thought she should burst out a crying again : 
but she remembered that her father had said she 
niust not sit in his lap if she cried,—so she crept 
up softly behind his chair, and said, ‘ Father, that 
is my book.” ‘I know it, my dear; and you shal! 
have “it again,” whispered her father. In a few 
minutes, the gentleman went away, with the book 
in his pocket; and Mary tried very hard to keep 
the tears from coming into her eyes. She shut her 
mouth tight, and winked her eyes; and so she kept 
from crying. When she looked up, she saw that 
her father was very wmuch pleased with her, for try- 
ing to be so good. He took her up in his lap, and 
kissed her, and said, ‘‘ Now little Mary shall sit 
with me, because she did not cry, when she want- 
ed tovery much indeed.” And Mary said, ‘I nev- 
er mean to cry so much again. My play-things 
break, and nobody loves ne, and I feel dreadfully 
myself, when I amsocross.” She was a better girl, 
afterwards; for she was always afraid that her mo- 
ther would be obliged to tell her father again, ‘ Lit- 
tle Mary is cross to-day.” 








NATURAL HISTORY. 








THE MOCKING BIRD. 

The plumage of the mocking bird, though none 
of the homeliest, has nothing gaudy or brilliant in 
it, and, had he nothing else to recommend hit, 
would scarcely entitle him to notice; but his fig- 
ure is well proportioned, and even handsome. ‘The 
ease, elegance, and rapidity of his movements, the 
animation of his eye, and the intelligence he dis- 
plays in listening, and laying up lessons from ai- 
most every species of the feathered creation with- 
in his hearing, are really surprising, and mark the 
peculiarity of his genius. ‘T'o these qualities we 
may add that of a voice full, strong and musica!, 
and capable of almost every modulation, from the 
clear, mellow tones of the wood thrush, to the sav- 
age screams of the bald eagle. In measure and 
accent, he faithfully follows his originals. In force, 
and sweetness of exyreesior, he greatly intproves 
upon them. In his native groves, mounted upon 
the top of a tall bush, or half-grown tree, in the 
dawn of dewy morning, while the woods are al- 
ready vocal with a multitude of warblers, his admi- 
rable song rises pre-eminent over every competitor. 
The ear can listen to Ais music alone, to which that 
of all the others seems a mere accompaniment. 
Neither is this strain altogether imitative. His 
own native notes, which are easily distinguishable 
by such as are well acquainted with those of our 
various birds of song, are boldand full, and varied, 
seemingly, beyond all limits. They consist of 
short expressions of two, three, or, at the most, 
five or six syllables, generally interspersed with iro- 
itations, and all of them uttered with great empha- 
sisand rapidity, and continued, with undiminished 
ardour, for half an hour, or an hour, at a time. 
His expanded wings and tail, glistening with white, 
and the buoyant gayety of his action, arrests the 
eye, as his song most irresistibly does the ear. He 
sweeps round with enthusiastic ecstasy, —he mounts 
and descends, as his song swells or dies away, and, 
as Mr. Bartram has beautifully expressed it, ‘ he 
bounds aloft with the celerity of an arrow, as if to 
recall his very soul, which expired in the last eleva- 
ted strain.” While thus exerting himself, a bye- 
stander, destitute of sight, would suppose that the 
whole feathered tribes had assembled together, on a 
trial of skill, cach striving to produce his utmost ef- 
fect,—so perfect are his imitations. He many 
times deceives the sportsman, and sends him in 
search of birds, that, perhaps, are not within miles 
of him, but whose notes he exactly imitates. Even 
birds themselves are frequently imposed on by tkis 
admirable mimic, and are decoyed by the fancied 
calls of their mates, or dive, with precipitation, in- 
to the depths of thickets, at the scream of what 
they suppose to be the sparrow-hawk. 

The mocking bird loses little of the power and 
energy of his song by confinement. In his domes- 
ticated state, when he commences his career of: 
song, it is impossible to stand by uninterested.— 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





| 





Tle whistles for the dog: Cesar starts up, wags 
his tail, and runs to meet his master. He squeaks 
out like a hurt chicken; and the hen hurries about, 
with hanging wings and bristled feathers, clucking 
to protect her injured brood. He runs over 
the quiverings of the canary, and the clear whist- 
lings of the Virginia nightingale or red bird, with 
such superior execution and effect, that the morti- 
fied songsters feel their own inferiority, and become 
altogether silent, while he seems to triumph in their 
defeat, by redoubling his exertions. : 

This excessive fondness for variety, however, in 
the opinion of some, injures his song. His elevat- 
ed imitations of the brown thrush are frequently in- 
terrupted by the crowing of cocks; and the warblings 
of the blue bird, which he exquisitly manages, are 
mingled with the screaming of swallows, or the cack- 
ling of hens ; amidst the simple melody of the robin, 
we are suddenly surprised by the shrill reiterations 
of the whip-poor-will; while the notes of the kil- 
deer, blue jay, marten, baltimore, and twenty oth- 
ers, succeed, with such imposing reality, that we 
look round for the originals, and discover, with as- 
tonishment, that the sole performer, in this singu- 
lar concert, is the admirable bird now before us.— 
During this exhibition of his powers, he spreads 
his wings, expands his tail, and throws himself a- 
round the cage in all the ecstacy of enthusiasm, 
seeming not only to sing, but to dance, keeping 
time to the measere of his own music. Both 
in his native and domesticated state, during the 
solemn stillness of the night, as soon as the moon 
rises in silent majesty, he begins his delightful solo, 
and serenades us with a full display of his vocal 
powers, making the whole neighbourhood ring with 
his inimitable melody.—A. Wilson. 








EBEYMITORIAL. 








WHAT DO WE WANT MOST? 


Days of fasting and prayer have been observed, 
during the past and present weeks, in several of 





¥e professed to unite in prayer to God, 
on the coming season. 


commence the year with supplication, and humble 
themselves before God at the opening of the spring. 


if the pious example of former generations were re- 
garded in its full extent, the people of these States 
would be a praying people indeed, and they would 
be still more abundantly blessed with rich returns 
As it is, there are many doubt- 
less who keep a fast truly to the Lord, although to 
many others it is little else but a day of recreation 
Those who do indeed pray in the 
spirit Of adoption, are answered and blessed.— 
Their prayers are heard for their country and the 
church ; the blessing of the Lord rests upon their 
families and employments ; and their own souls are 
Besides, the gener- 
al observance of the day, with the solemn services 
ofthe sanctuary, have a great influence on the mor- 
al habits of the whole community; and our chil- 


of divine mercies. 


and diversion. 


made like the watered garden. 


dren may learn in their early days, how to pray 


and how to humble themselves before God so as to 


obtain mercy. 


God encourages the prayers of his people, and} that he “ never tag movey for helping a traveller 
He says to every sup- 


the penitence. of sinners. 
pliant congregation, and to every individual soul 
** Seek and ye shall find.” 


he has sins to lament, unworthiness to confess, fa 
vors to ask, and mercy to implore. 
with him words and return to God, beseeching hin 
to bless him, now & throughout the year. 


he will ask. Let him see what he woukd reply, i 


God should say to him, ‘‘ What is thy petition, and 
We often fail to receive 
blessings, because we ask things unseasonably, or 
undervalue the richest favors and plead for those of 


what is thy request?” 


little value. Suppose, reader, you could have, dur 


ing the coming year, what you will ask to-day in 
humole prayer, what would your petition be? On 


‘Yhultitudes of churches and con- 


: It has long 
been the custom of the peopie of New England, to 


Let every child or youth 
feel, that he also is invited to the mercy-seat; that 


Let him take 


Let him 
also settle in his mind what particular blessings 


‘ what desirable things do your thoughts and wishes 
now centre ? 

As all classes of the people are served by the field, 
you will desire that God should send a fruitful sea- 
son ; free from drought and tempest, from blasting 
and mildew, and from untimely frost; that the 
earth may yield its increase, and all store-houses 
be filled with plenty. ‘This will be one subject of 
prayer, for all these things are entirely at the sov- 
ereign disposal of Jehovah. You may ardently 
desire that your country may be saved from war and 
commotion, and that peace may dwell in our land 
throughout the year. You may pray that pestilence 
may nowgweep over our happy population with the 
besom struction, but that health may be within 
our borders & in all our dwellings. You will desire, 
perhaps, continued and better means of acquiring. 
knowledge & cultivating your minds ; and possibly 
the thought of grea#gecomplishments & the power 
of making a greate: display may entet your hearts. 
No doubt you will reel anxious, that the lives and 
health of your parents and other beloved friends 
may be spared to you; and more than all that you 
may not be called to die, and that your own vigor 
and beauty may not be wasted by sickness or sorrow. 
Now most of these are lawful objects of desire, and 
you may ask them of God with humble submission 
tohis will. But, beloved reader, are these your 
only petitions? Or are these your greatest bles- 
sings? Is there not something more valuable than 
health, and friends, and life itself? Something of 
which you are in great and immediate want ? Some- 
thing, without which you would soon be wretched, 
if you had all other things that even God could give ? 
Do you not need the.pardon of sin, reconciliation 
with God, and grace to do his will and seek his 
glory? If you do not secure such favors this year, 
may they not be lost to you forever? If you do not 
secure them to-day, may not to-morrow be too late ? 
O then, ‘‘Seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness,” and all other things shall be added 
to you, as your Father in heaven shall see good for 
you. Beloved oe Now isthe accepted time, 


now is the day ofgialvation.” May you fast and 
pray, repent and biheve, and seek that portion 
which will never be taken away. 


henna 











MISOSELLANY. 








American Rustic Hospitalify.—Returning from 
one of these excursions, I was overtaken by the 
night, and found my path obstructed by a deep in- 
let from the river; which, being choaked with logs 
and brush, could not be crossed by swimmmg. Ob- 
serving a house on the opposite side, I called for as- 
sistance. A half-naked, ill-looking fellow came 
down, after dragging a canoe round from the river, 
with some trouble, ferried me over, and I followed 
him to his habitation, near to which our boat was 
moored for the night. His cabin was of the mean- 
est kind, consisting of a single apartment, con- 
structed of logs, which contained a family of seven 
or eight souls, and every thing seemed to designate 
him as a newand unthrifty settler. After drinking 
a bowl of milk, which I really cailed for by way of 
,| excuse for paying him a little more for his trouble, 
I asked to know his charge for ferrying me over 
the water, to whiqy he good humoredly replied, 





on his way.” “*‘f'fien Tet me pay you for your milk.” 
| “1 never sell milk.’ ‘* But,” said I, urging him, “I 
would rather pay you, I have money enough.”— 
** Well,” said he, “{ have milk enough, so we’re 
-|even; I have as good right to give you milk as you 
have to give me money.”—Judge Hall’s Letters 
1} from the West. 


—-Clre— 
The Best Choice-—A Quaker residing at Paris, 
f| was waited on by four of his workmen in order to 
make their compliments, and ask for their usual new 
year’s gifts. ‘* Well, my friends,” said the Qua- 
ker, “ here are your gifts; choose fifteen francs or 
the Bible.” ‘* I don’t know how to read,” said the 
-| first, “‘ so I take the fifteen francs.” ‘I can read,” 





same choice. He now came tothe fourth, a youn 

lad about thirteen or fourteen. The Quaker look. 
ed at him with an airof goodness. ‘ Will you too 
take these three pieces, which you may obtain at 
any time by your labour and industry?” “ As you 
say the book is good, I will take it, and read from 
it to my mother,” replied the boy. He took the 
Bible, opened it, and found between the leaves 4 
gold piece of forty francs. The others hung down 
their heads, and the Quaker told them he was sorry 
they had not made a better choice. 


Civility.—T wo officers passing along on a nar- 
row pavement, perceiving a lady and gentleman 
close behind, politely stepped into the middle of the 
road. As the gentleman (a clergyman) passed, he 
made a respectful. bow, and the lady smiled her no. 
tice of the politeness. ‘That parson A——-n js y 
civil fellow,’ said one of the officers, ‘ I’)! go and 
hear him to night. When the evening service 
bell rang, the officer was found on his way to hear 
the ‘civil’ minister preach. The words of the text 
were, ‘ Why halt ye between two opinions?” The 
passage brought to mind some long-slumbering as. 
sociations and counsels. He listened attentively, 
and went away pondering the truth that had been 
plainly and affectionately laid before him. He has 
since that time been a devoted Christian, engaged 
in, and devising many excellent plans for the pro- 
motion of the Redeemer’s kingdom.— Albany Reg, 


—-S<oo— 
Enmity.—He that can truly say he knows notan 
individual against whom he has the least degree of 
enmity, isa citizen of the world, and justly entitled 
to an universal passport. 








POETRY. 








LINES ON HEARING CHILDREN SHOUT AFTER 
EACH STROKE OF A CLOCK BELL. 


Hush ! hush! rejoice not gleeful boys, 

When the hour bell strikes your time away ; 
Know ye not that your light-hearted joys 

Will be o’er at the close of childhood’s day ? 
Hush! hush ! shout not, exuiting grann_ 2 

Those tones tell of departed hours 
That will ne’er return to your laughing troup, 

And bring back joys, as spring brings flowers. 
The bell tones cease—as the last is given 

Ye bound to your sports, like the thirsting fawns 
When they seek the brook—O ! so for heaven 

May ye thirst,* and seek, ere your death-day dawns. 

For heaven? aye youth! ye are travellers all 

On the wings of time to worlds unseen, 
O God! may these, when thou shalt call 

Behold -Thee with no veil between. A. 


* « As the hind panteth after the water brooks, so panteth my 
soul after thee, O God.”? Psalm xlii. 1. 
— A 
MY FATHER’S CHAIR. 
What recollections of the past, 
_Of scenes gone by, and days that were, 
Crowd through my mind whene’er I cast 
A look upon my father’s chair ! 
How often have I climb’d his knees, 
To pat his cheek, and stroke his hair, 
The kind paternal kiss to seize, 
When seated in his old arm chair! 
And such monitory lore, 
Which bade me of the world beware, 
His tongue has uttered o’er and o’er, 
When seated in his old arm chair. ° 


When ev’ning called us round the hearth, 
And storms disturbed the wintry air, 
What merry sales of socin} mirth, 

Have issued from his old arm chair. 
When summer’s toils and heat o’ercame, 
When weary nature sought repair— 

Oft has he thrown his languid frame, 
Exhausted in his old arm chair. 

When adverse fortune cross’ his road, 
And bow’d him down with anxious care, 

How has he sigh’d beneath the load, 
When seated in his old arm chair. 

But death long since has clos’d his eyes; 
And peaceably he slumbers, where 

A bap turf is seen to rise, 

nd fills no more this old arm chair. 

Ev’n that which does these scenes recall, 
Which ge and wasting worms impair ; 

Must shortly into pieces fall, 


And cease to be an old arm chair. 


Yet whilst its smallest pee remain, 
im there, 


My fancy shall beho 








said the second, “ but I have pressing wants.” He 
took the fifteen francs. The third also made the 


And memory stir those 
Of him w 


thoughts again, 
fill’d the old arm chair. 














